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still superior to France in the field; and although their com-
putation was certainly right in point of number, yet, in my
opinion, the conclusion drawn from it, was grounded upon
a great mistake. I have been assured by several persons of
our own country, and some foreigners of the first rank, both
for skill and station in arms, that in most victories obtained
in the present war, the British troops were ever employed in
the post of danger and honour, and usually began the attack
(being allowed to be naturally more fearless than the people
of any other country), by which they were not only an
example of courage to the rest, but must be acknowledged,
without partiality, to have governed the fortune of the day;
since it is known enough, how small a part of an army is
generally engaged in any battle. It may likewise be added,
that nothing is of greater moment in war than opinion.
The French, by their frequent losses, which they chiefly
attributed to the courage of our men, believed that a British
general, at the head of British troops, was not to be over-
come ; and the Mare*chal de Villars was quickly sensible of
the advantage he had got; for, in a very few days after the
desertion of the allies, happened the Earl of Albemarle's
disgrace at Denain, by a feint of the Marechal's, and a mani-
fest failure somewhere or other, both of courage and conduct
on the side of the confederates. The blame of which was
equally shared between Prince Eugene and the Earl; although
it is certain, the Duke of Ormonde gave the latter timely
warning of his danger, observing he was neither intrenched
as he ought, nor provided with bridges sufficient for the
situation he was in, and at such a distance from the main
army.1

The Marquis de Torcy had likewise the same sentiments,
of what mighty consequence those few British battalions
were to the confederate army; since he advised his master

1 It is alleged by the continuator of Rapin, that the surpiise and
defeat of the confederated troops under the Earl of Albemarle, at
Denain, was, in a great measure, owing to the Duke of Ormonde
having, in spite of all remonstrance, reclaimed and carried off certain
pontoons which had been lent to the allies. For Prince Eugene having
received intelligence of the design against Albemarle, marched to his
succour; but the bridge having broken under the quantity of the baggage
which had been transported across the Scheldt, he could only remain
the spectator of their misfortune. [S. ]